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Who  decides  what  is  programed  for  a  classical  music 
symphony  concert?  Chances  are,  the  music  is  chosen  by  the 
Symphony's  artistic  director,  or  music  committee  that  performs  a 
similar  function.  How  does  the  artistic  director  or  the 
committee  choose  a  list  of  works  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
possibilities?  In  order  to  explore  this  question,  I  shall 
address  the  development  of  the  Western  musical  canon,  social 
influences  on  the  evolution  of  music,  and  issues  of  music 
publication  and  performance.  These  issues  will  be  discussed  with 
reference  to  Alexander  Zeml insky,  a  composer  and  conductor,  who 
was  born  in  Vienna  in  1871  and  died  in  New  York  in  1942. 

Despite  the  intense  activity  now  surrounding  some  of  the 
most  important  musical  figures  of  the  early  twentieth  century, 
many  other  significant  people  are  still  veiled  in  obscurity. 
Alexander  Zemlinsky  is  one  of  those  figures;  labelled  as 
insignificant,  he  has  largely  been  filtered  out  of  our  musical 
history  and  consequently  lacks  recognition.  Zemlinsky’ s  works 
have  been  analyzed,  his  influences  identified,  his  abilities 
confirmed,  his  achievements  recorded,  his  biography  written,  and 
his  historical  place  noted,  but  no  one  source  had  a  definitive 
answer  and  no  one  author  attempted  to  explain  why  history 
overlooked  his  accomplishments. 

The  most  significant  literature  on  Zemlinsky  is  written  by 
Horst  Weber  who  has  authored  several  books  on  Zemlinsky  and  his 
works.  Other  important  sources  are  the  collection  of  essays 
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entitled  Alexander  Zeml insky : Tradition  im  Umkreis  der  Wiener 
Schule  by  Otto  Kolleritsch  and  others,  and  Rudolf  Stephan's 
Alexander  Zeml insky  -  ein  unbekannter  Meister  der  Wiener  Schule. 
An  important  source  in  English  is  Lawrence  Oncley's  doctoral 
dissertation.  The  Published  Works  of  Alexander  Zeml insky . 

After  the  tragedy  of  World  War  II,  studies  resumed  and 
musicologists  on  both  continents  became  curious  about  Zeml insky' 
time  period,  also  that  of  Mahler,  Krenek,  the  Second  Viennese 
School  and  Arnold  Schoenberg.  Much  research  on  Schoenberg  and 
Mahler  was  done  .just  after  the  war,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
1970' s  that  scholarship  focused  on  Zemlinsky. 

The  reasons  we  know  little  of  Zemlinsky' s  life  and  works 
today  could  be  a  result  of  several  issues:  his  association  with 
high  profile,  avant-garde  composers  such  as  Schoenberg,  the 
publishing  boom,  the  rise  of  mass  musical  culture,  and  the 
preference  toward  ‘'old"  music.  In  the  following  pages,  I  will 
discuss  how  these  issues  affected  Zemlinsky' s  career. 

From  1884-1889,  Zemlinsky  was  trained  in  composition, 
counterpoint,  and  piano  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  shared 
the  same  teachers  (Johann  Nepomuk  Fuchs,  Robert  Fuchs,  and  Frans 
Krenn)  as  Mahler  and  Wolf  for  composition  and  counterpoint.  The 
Conservatory  was  dominated  by  conservative,  thorough  teachers, 
and  it  appears  that  Zemlinsky  never  abandoned  his  musical 
upbringing : 

...what  exists  in  Zemlinsky' s  music  is  first 
a  basic  conservative  style  which  he  acquired 
at  the  Conservatory.  Traces  of  this  style 
continue  throughout  his  life.  In  the  middle 


1890's  he  assimilated  the  influences  of  both 
musical  giants  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  [Brahms  and  Wagner]  almost 
simultaneously  (Oberkogler  1982,16). 

Zemlinsky's  earliest  music  reflects  his  admiration  for  his 
teacher  Johann  Nepomuk  Fuchs,  and  Mahler's  influence  makes  its 
presence  felt  in  Zemlinsky's  music  after  about  1910  (Oncley 
1975,436-7).  The  harmonic  vocabulary  of  Zemlinsky's  earliest 
compositions  shows  the  influence  of  the  early  Romantics.  It 
consists  of  triads  and  seventh-chords  in  all  inversions,  along 
with  diminished  and  half-diminished  sevenths.  By  the  late 
1890' s,  after  Zemlinsky  had  assimilated  the  harmonic  vocabulary 
of  Wagner,  appoggiaturas  sustained  over  several  bars  increased  in 
frequency,  until  they  became  an  important  harmonic 
characteristic.  In  "Der  Kreidekreis "  and  "Der  Zwerg"  for 
example,  Zemlinsky  uses  suspensions  that  do  not  resolve 
traditionally,  and  leitmotives  (Oncley  1975,444-5).  Oncley 
suggests  that : 

Zemlinsky's  music  is  basically  a  subjective 
expression  of  feelings.  The  objectivity,  the 
satire  and  irony  found  in  the  works  of  many 
of  his  younger  contemporaries,  is  absent. 

His  music  shows  no  tendencies  toward  a  social 
commentary.  In  this  sense,  he  can  be  seen  as 
continuing  the  tradition  of  nineteenth-century 
romanticism  (Oncley  1975,446-7). 

With  the  death  of  Zemlinsky's  musical  heros,  Brahms  in  1897 
and  Mahler  in  1911,  he  was  orphaned  in  a  world  of  changing 
attitudes,  political  boundaries,  and  musical  styles.  Zemlinsky 
chose  not  to  pursue  the  avant-garde  direction  of  Schoenberg  and 
stuck  to  his  roots  by  continuing  to  compose  in  the  established 
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Romantic  style.  In  general,  Zemlinsky' s  choral  works  are  the 
most  conservative  harmonically,  the  string  quartets  the  most 
experimental  with  the  songs  and  operas  falling  somewhere  in 
between  (Oncley  1975,444-5). 

Zemlinsky' s  studies  at  the  Conservatory  were  a  success.  Upon 
graduation  he  was  awarded  a  Boesendorfer  Fluegel  (baby  grand)  for 
being  the  most  proficient  pianist,  and  on  the  recomendation  of 
his  composition  teacher,  J.  N.  Fuchs,  his  first  Opus  was 
published  by  Breitkopf  and  Haertel. 

Shortly  after  graduating  from  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 

Zeml insky  was  asked  to  be  the  conductor  of  the  group  Polyhymnia, 
a  student  orchestra  that  performed  "new  music"  (music  that  was 
contemporary  and  depending  on  the  composer,  progressive).  It  was 
here  that  Zeml insky  met  Schoenberg.  Their  first  meeting  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long-term  friendship.  It  was  not  long  before 
Schoenberg,  until  then  self-taught,  began  composition  lessons 
with  Zemlinsky  and  the  two  began  discussing  Schoenberg's  works, 
theories  and  philosophy.  Zemlinsky  was  a  supporter  of 
Schoenberg's  music  until  Schoenberg  set  off  in  the  direction  of 
atonal ity  and,  eventually,  twelve-tone  technique.  Although 
brothers-in-law,  this  last  issue  created  an  irreparable  rift 
between  these  men  around  1924  (Oberkogler  1982,21). 

Zemlinsky,  a  champion  of  "new  music",  was  a  member  of 
various  societies  that  encouraged  its  performance.  Elis  first 
association  with  a  musical  society  occurred  shortly  after 
graduating  from  the  Conservatory,  when  he  joined  the 
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Tonkuenstler  Verein.  Their  mandate  was  to  further  the  cause  of 


chamber  music.  It  was  through  this  organization  a  number  of 
Zemlinsky' s  compositions  were  heard,  and  as  a  result  he  acquired 
a  reputation  as  a  talented  young  composer  (Oberkogler  1982,7). 
Zeml insky's  Symphony  in  B  flat  major  (1897)  was  premiered  by  the 
Tonkuenstler  Verein  in  1899  after  winning  the  Beethoven  Prize 
from  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikf reunde. 

It  was  Zemlinsky' s  association  with  the  Tonkuenstler  Verein 
that  enabled  him  to  publish  another  work.  Among  the  chamber 
music  compositions  from  his  student  years  was  a  clarinet  trio  for 
which  he  won  third  prize  in  a  Wiener  Tonkuenstler  Verein 
composition  competition.  At  its  premiere  by  the  Verein,  it  won 
Brahms's  attention,  and  Brahm's  suggested  that  Zemlinsky  bring 
the  clarinet  trio  to  him  for  his  closer  scrutiny.  Soon  after, 
Zemlinsky  began  formal  study  with  him.  Brahms  offered  Zemlinsky 
a  stipend  so  that  Zemlinsky  could  devote  more  time  to 
composition.  Brahms  liked  this  work  so  much  that  he  wrote  to  his 
publisher  Simrock,  and  recommended  that  it  be  published  (Neigl 
1990,206).  For  Zemlinsky  this  was  just  the  beginning  of  a 
relationship  with  Simrock  as  they  later  published  the  opus  2 
songs  and  opus  4,  String  Quartet  #1  (Oberkogler  1982,12). 

Zemlinsky' s  output  is  not  large  compared  with  his 
contemporaries,  and  it  is  dominated  by  traditional  genres.  His 
worklist  includes  11  stage  works,  including  8  operas,  9  song 
collections  plus  several  single  songs,  5  choral  works,  7 
orchestral  works,  piano  pieces,  and  works  for  various  chamber 
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music  combinations  including  4  string  quartets.  Of  his  seven 
completed  operas,  two  were  premiered  in  Vienna  and  five  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  Many  of  Zemlinsky’s  works  were 
unpublished  (Oncley  1975,452). 

Athough  strong  as  an  instrumental  composer,  Zeml insky  is 
equally  strong  as  an  opera  composer.  Zeml insky  is,  according  to 
Arnold  Schoenberg  "...the  first  and  foremost  composer  of 
operas. . .  [He  is]  said  to  be  the  best  composer  after  Wagner  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  theater  with  musical  substance. " 
(Weber,  W  "Lyrische  Symphonie" )  Two  operas,  "Eine  Florentinische 
Tragoedie"  and  "Der  Zwerg"  are  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Vienna 
Volksoper  today.  Concert  reviews  listed  in  RILM  suggest  that  his 
operas  are  being  performed  in  numerous  opera  houses  in  the  German 
speaking  countries. 

As  a  young  composer  then,  Zeml insky  was  well  respected  and 
having  some  success,  especially  with  the  Tonkuenstler  Verein.  It 
appears  that  he  had  a  work  list  full  of  repertoire  suitable  for 
performance  and  that  it  was  of  good  quality.  He  even  received 
several  awards  and  honours  because  of  it.  He  had  had  many  of  his 
compositions  performed,  and  by  1900,  he  had  had  several  of  his 
works  published.  Because  of  his  successes  at  an  early  age, 
Zemlinsky  must  have  been  considered  a  rising  star  on  the  Viennese 
musical  scene  and  a  promising  Viennese  composer  of  the  future. 
Factors  halting  Zemlinksy’s  success  as  a  mature  composer  include 
opportunities  for  performances  and  public  taste. 

In  1900,  occurred  the  first  recognition  of  the  growing  split 
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between  the  traditional  Viennese  musical  establishment  and  the 
more  radical  younger  composers  of  whom  Zeml insky  and  Schoenberg 
were  becoming  spokesmen  (Oberkogler  1982,21).  "The  end  of  the 
19th  century  saw  the  detachment  of  compositional  thought  from 
musical  practice  and  from  specialization  in  the  various  musical 
fields.  Never  before  had  pioneering  innovation  in  the  art  of 
music  diverged  so  far  from  accepted  practice"  (Blaukopf 
1984,232).  As  a  result,  two  camps  formed  in  Vienna.  There  were 
the  complacent  traditionalists  to  whom  anything  new  was 
unacceptable,  and  the  innovators  whose  genius  was  as  yet 
unrecognized  (Blaukopf  1984,222). 

Were  the  people  of  Vienna  of  the  first  decades  of  this 
century  too  preoccupied  with  Johann  Strauss  Jr.  to  recognize  the 
talents  and  works  of  Zemlinsky  (Pass  1976,81)?  The  turn  of  the 
century  saw  a  large  growth  in  the  population  of  Vienna.  The 
number  of  establishments  performing  light  opera  increased,  and 
other  theatres  besides  those  traditionally  associated  with  light 
opera  turned  to  that  genre  (Blaukopf  1984,233).  Modern  music 
composers  turned  to  private  societies  for  performing  their  works, 
since  the  larger  theatres  were  featuring  more  traditional  works. 

In  1904  the  Vereinigung  schaffender  Tonkuenstler  was  created 
to  fill  the  need  for  a  progressive  musical  organization  in 
Vienna.  It  was  headed  by  Zemlinsky  and  Schoenberg,  with  Mahler 
as  the  honorary  president.  The  society  only  lasted  one  season, 
1904-5,  and  performed  works  by  Strauss,  Mahler,  Zemlinsky,  and 
others  (Neigl  1990,7).  Societies  such  as  this  one  were 
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instrumental  in  exposing  Viennese  audiences  to  modern  music,  but 
they  failed  due  to  lack  of  audience  and  financial  support. 

In  1920,  as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  theatres  were  placed  under  state 
administration  and  financial  control.  The  end  of  the  war  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  were  regarded  as  a  new  beginning  and 
as  the  right  moment  to  draw  up  a  new  policy  for  the  arts. 
Schoenberg  headed  up  the  music  section  of  a  Symposium  entitled, 
"Directions  for  a  Ministry  of  the  Arts".  He  said  that  musical 
performance  should  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  commerce  and  that 
artists  should  look  to  the  public  for  support.  These  ideas  found 
realisation  in  the  Society  for  Private  Musical  Performances  whose 
mandate  was  to  "impart  an  intimate  knowledge  of  modern  music" 
(Blaukopf  1984,238).  Founded  in  Vienna  in  1919  by  Arnold 
Schoenberg,  the  society  had  a  mandate  for  performing  new  music  in 
reduced  form  such  as  solo  winds  or  strings  and  piano  or 
harmonium.  At  society  concerts,  Zeml insky’s  works  as  well  as 
pieces  by  Webern  and  Berg,  were  performed.  It  was  not  until  two 
years  after  its  inception  that  Schoenberg  allowed  his  own  works 
to  be  performed.  Although  in  1923  the  Viennese  society  was 
forced  to  stop  its  activities  because  of  financial  difficulties, 
its  early  success  encouraged  Zeml insky  to  start  a  branch  in 
Prague  in  1922  according  to  Schoenberg's  designs.  This  branch 
operated  until  1927. 

To  promote  Schoenberg  and  "new  music"  Zeml insky  often 
arranged  concerts  outside  the  Societies.  He  often  had  his  own 
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works  performed  as  well.  At  one  specific  concert  the  differences 

between  Zeml insky's  and  Schoenberg's  style  were  very  apparent  as 

their  works  were  programmed  together.  This  sensational  concert 

given  by  the  Academy  Society  of  Literature  and  Music  occurred  at 

a  musical  evening  in  1923  and  featured  works  by  Zeml insky, 

Schoenberg,  Berg,  Webern  and  Mahler.  Zeml insky's  "Maeterlinck 

lieder"  were  received  calmly  enough  but  Schoenberg's  work  made 

the  audience  restless.  The  concert  was  abandoned  during  the  Berg 

piece  that  followed.  The  Webern  piece  was  not  performed  and 

neither  were  Mahler's  "Kindertotenl ieder "  (Oberkogler  1982,35- 

36).  According  to  Alma  Mahler  Werfel: 

. . . the  audience  kept  leaving  in  droves  and 
slamming  the  doors  behind  them  while  the 
music  was  being  played.  There  were  whistles 
and  cat  calls  as  well  (Werfel  1968,77). 

Zeml insky's  comparatively  conservative  music  was  appealing  to 

this  intellectual  audience  but  because  of  his  associations  with 

avant-garde  composers  he  may  have  been  overlooked.  Had 

Zemlinsky's  works  been  programmed  in  conjuction  with  other 

conservative  modern  music  composers,  his  music  may  have  caught 

on . 

Aside  from  the  societies  to  which  Zemlinsky  belonged,  the 
only  other  vehicle  for  the  performance  of  his  works  was  his  own 
position  as  conductor.  Zemlinsky  debuted  his  own  "Kleider  machen 
Leute"  during  his  tenure  at  the  Vienna  Volksoper.  It  appears 
that  Gustav  Mahler  and  Arthur  Bodansky,  a  personal  friend  and 
former  pupil  of  Zemlinsky,  were  the  only  other  conductors  of 
Zemlinsky's  works  (Oberkogler  1982,33). 
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war  Einmal"  in  1900  at  the  Hofoper.  It  met  with  great  success 
and  due  to  a  change  in  the  Directorship,  it  was  the  last  premiere 
of  a  Viennese  author  at  the  Hofoper  (Pass  1976,81).  On  three 
separate  occasions,  Bodansky  conducted  productions  of  the  opera 
(Oberkogler  1982,33).  The  only  other  contemporary  Viennese 
performance  of  his  works  that  is  highlighted  in  the  literature  is 
a  concert  by  the  Rose  Quartet  who  performed  Zemlinksy"s  first 
String  Quartet  (Pass  1976,81). 

Zeml insky  was  appointed  director  of  the  Vienna  Voiksoper  in 

1904.  While  there,  Zemlinsky  developed  a  fine  reputation  as  a 

conductor.  Under  his  directorship,  the  Voiksoper  became  a  center 

for  German  Romantic  Opera,  Mozart,  contemporary  German  Opera,  and 

contemporary  non-German  Opera  (Oberkogler  1982,26).  Zemlinsky" s 

activites  as  a  conductor  helped  pave  the  way  for  a  scheme  then 

unprecented  in  Vienna,  the  Working  Men" s  Concerts: 

That  popular  concerts  should  have  come  into 
being  at  this  time,  was  certainly  due  in 
part  to  the  new  political  situation.  1905 
was  the  year  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle  for  universal  and  equal 
suffrage.  The  idea  that  art  should  be  made 
available  to  the  people  was  also  advocated 
by  composers  such  as  Schoenberg  and  Zemlinsky 
whose  motives  however  were  not  so  much 
political  as  practical  and  educational 
( Blaukopf  1984,221). 

Under  these  circumstances,  Zemlinsky" s  series  of  Working  Men"s 
Symphony  concerts  inaugurated  in  1905,  were  a  huge  success 
according  to  David  Josef  Bach,  a  critic  for  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung 
(Blaukopf  1984,220). 

Zemlinsky" s  abilities  as  a  conductor  and  impressario  did  not 
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go  unnoticed:  in  1907,  Mahler,  then  director  and  conductor  at  the 
Hofoper,  chose  Zemlinsky  for  the  position  of  assistant  conductor. 
Unfortunately  for  Zemlinsky  a  few  months  into  his  contract  Mahler 
had  a  disagreement  with  his  superior  and  resigned. 

Had  Mahler  not  resigned  he  would  have  premiered  Zemlinsky" s 
opera  "Der  Traumgoerge" .  It  was  never  premiered  under  the  new 
conductor  (Oberkogler  1982,27).  Zemlinsky  left  his  position  in 
February  of  1908  because  Weingartner,  Mahler" s  successor,  thought 
that  he  was  "of  little  use"  (Weber, H  1977,25). 

With  Mahler  on  his  way  to  New  York  having  accepted  a 
conducting  position,  and  no  longer  able  to  help  him,  Zemlinsky 
was  left  without  a  job  or  a  supporter  for  his  music.  Even  though 
Zemlinsky  was  by  now  an  established  composer  and  conductor,  he 
could  not  get  a  job  in  Vienna  (Stephan  1978,20). 

With  relatively  few  opportunities  to  have  his  music 
performed  for  a  large  audience,  Zemlinsky" s  only  other  chance  to 
be  known  to  future  generations  was  through  music  publishing.  To 
his  credit  his  works  were  published  by  respectable  houses,  as 
publishers  must  have  believed  he  was  saleable  and  a  notable 
contemporary  composer.  Zemlinsky" s  early  works  were  published  by 
Simrock  of  Berlin  and  a  few  smaller  publishers.  Only  later  was 
Zemlinsky  published  exclusively  by  Universal  Edition,  Vienna's 
premier  modern  music  publisher. 

Universal  Edition  published  the  "Maeterlinck  lieder"  opus 
13,  and  "Psalm  23"  opus  14,  in  circa  1913,  "Der  Zwerg"  in  1921, 
"Lyrische  Symphonie"  in  1923,  and  the  opus  20  songs,  and  the 
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opera  "Der  Kreidekreis "  in  1930.  Zemlinsky's  operas  "Der 
Traumgoerge"  and  ’’Kleider  machen  Leute"  were  published  in  1911  in 
limited  editions  by  Verlag  des  K.K.  Private  Theater  and  by  Bote 
and  Bock  respectively.  ‘‘Kleider  machen  Leute"  was  published  in  a 
revised  edition  by  Universal  Edition  in  1922.  This  is  a 
significant  part  of  Zeml insky's  output  and  includes  much  of  what 
is  still  performed  today. 

The  preference  for  performing  “old"  music  during  the  early 
20th  century  was  encouraged  by,  as  it  also  influenced  the  outlook 
of,  major  German  publishers  such  as  Breitkopf  and  Haertel, 

Peters,  Schott,  Simrock  and  later  Universal  Edition  (Krummel 
1990,228).  Generally,  successful  publishers  were  either  those 
who  were  perceptive  enough  to  identify  emerging  musical  tastes  or 
devoted  their  content  mostly  to  salon  music  or  other  works  that 
would  sell  (Krummel  1990,117).  Universal  Edition  was  a 
publishing  house  "perceptive  enough  to  identify  emerging  musical 
tastes"  as  they  were  primarily  interested  in  publishing  modern 
and  avant-garde  works . 

In  Universal  Edition's  early  years,  from  1901-07,  most  of 
its  publications  were  of  the  classics  and  their  editing  and 
arranging  was  entrusted  to  some  of  Vienna' a  leading  musicians, 
including  Schoenberg  and  Zemlinsky.  In  1907  the  house  policy  of 
publishing  "new  music"  came  into  effect  (Krummel  1990,453).  In 
the  words  of  Franz  Schrecker,  "Universal  Edition  has  not  only 
encouraged  and  sponsored  the  modern  music  movement,  it  has 
founded  it"  (Cited  in  Krummel  1990,453).  Those  composers  whose 
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publications  of  new  works  are  listed  in  the  1910  catologue  of 
Universal  Edition  include  Mahler,  Schoenberg,  Schrecker,  and 
Zemlinsky.  The  list  of  those  contracted  to  Universal  Edition 

/  /V 

before  1938  includes  Bartok,  Janacek,  Webern,  Weill,  and 
Zemlinsky  (Krummel  1990,453).  Zemlinsky' s  strong  ties  to 
Universal  Edition  shows  his  success  in  finding  a  publisher  for 
his  music  and  his  status  as  a  modern  music  composer  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century. 

After  the  Hofoper  conflict,  Zemlinsky' s  career  took  a 
distinct  turn  away  from  Vienna,  when  he  and  his  compositions 
headed  to  Prague  to  start  anew  as  the  director  of  the  German 
Theatre.  It  was  difficult  for  Zemlinsky  to  have  his  works 
performed  in  Prague  because  with  Czechoslovakia  gaining 
independence  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  after  World  War  I, 
the  population  of  Germans  changed  dramatically.  It  was  for  a 
large  German  community  that  he  had  conducted  and  designed  his 
concerts.  He  conducted  at  the  German  Theatre,  as  well  as  for  the 
German  Philharmonic  and  a  German  men's  chorus.  Although  hired  as 
a  guest  conductor  for  the  Czech  Philharmonic,  Zemlinsky  was  not 
known  by  the  Czech  majority  (Stephan  1978,21).  Zemlinsky' s 
success  as  a  composer  in  Prague  was  inhibited  by  his 
predominantly  German  world.  The  Vereinigung  schaf fender 
Tonkuenstler  which  existed  for  five  years  in  Prague  was  his  only 
vehicle  for  performances  of  his  own  compositions,  but  this 
society  only  catered  to  a  small  public.  Nevertheless,  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  [1910-1920]  Zemlinsky' s  reputation  as  a  conductor 
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had  grown  "to  such  an  extent  that  comparisons  were  being  made 
between  his  tenure  in  Prague  and  Mahler's  tenure  as  director  of 
the  Hofoper  (Oberkogler  1982,37). 

With  the  burden  of  his  conducting  schedule,  Zeml insky  was 
only  able  to  find  time  for  composition  during  the  summer  months. 
Three  important  compositions  date  from  the  Prague  years,  "Der 
Zwerg",  "Lyrische  Symphonie" ,  and  String  Quartet  #3  (Oncley 
1975,  50) . 

In  1927  Zeml insky  left  Prague,  a  city  in  which  he  was  a  king 
within  the  German  musical  community,  because  after  16  years  he 
sought  a  change.  Later  that  year  he  was  invited  to  be  an 
assistant  conductor  to  Otto  Klemperer  at  the  Krolloper  in  Berlin. 
Initially  he  wanted  to  return  to  Vienna,  but  the  wounds  from  the 
Mahler  incident  at  the  Hofoper  were  not  healed,  and  Zemlinsky 
once  again  could  not  get  a  job  (Oncley  1975,510). 

In  Berlin,  his  interpretations  of  Mahler  symphonies, 
previously  well  received  in  Prague,  were  met  with  a  lukewarm 
reception  on  the  part  of  critics  and  audiences  (Oberkogler 
1982,523).  This  could  be  for  several  reasons.  He  felt  that  he 
was  being  upstaged  by  more  dramatic,  showy  younger  conductors 
(Oncley  1975,52),  and  the  audience  was  more  interested  in 
fashionable  sensation  than  intel lectual ism,  as  Berlin  had  a 
different  cultural  outlook  than  Prague  and  Vienna  (Stephan 
1978,21).  Furthermore,  with  Hitler's  Nazi  party  gaining 
support,  Jewish  composers  and  conductors,  such  as  Zemlinsky,  were 
subject  to  persecution. 
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The  expense  of  maintaining  two  opera  houses  was  too  much  for 
the  Prussian  State  Opera  so  in  1931  they  closed  the  Krolloper. 
Zemlinsky  was  offered  a  directorship  at  the  opera  house  in 
Wiesbaden  but  refused  it  in  order  to  move  back  to  Vienna  (Oncely 
1975,57).  Zemlinsky  stayed  in  Berlin  until  1933  when  he 
returned  to  Vienna  in  "hopes  of  remaining  there  the  rest  of  his 
life,  in  retirement,  composing  and  appearing  as  a  guest 
conductor"  (Oberkogler  1982,58).  Once  back  in  Vienna, 
conducting  offers  greeted  Zemlinsky  from  all  over  Europe.  Every 
year  until  1938  Zemlinsky  was  a  guest  conductor  for  the  Czech 
Philharmonic  in  Prague.  He  was  prevented  from  retiring  in  Vienna 
because  "anti-semitism  was  exceptionally  rife  in  Old  Austria" 
(Witzmann  1984,32). 

Politicians  at  this  time  advocated  that  Jews  who  had 
converted  to  Christianity  be  assimilated  into  German  Austria’s 
society.  But  to  Hitler,  anti-semitism  was  hatred  against  the 
Jewish  race  and  believed  that  blood  could  not  be  changed  after 
conversion  of  faith  (Witzmann  1984,45).  Thus,  although, 

Zemlinksy  was  able  to  escape  the  initial  threat  of  Nazism  which 
had  forced  Schoenberg  to  flee  to  the  United  States,  by  1938, 
Austria  was  not  safe,  and  Zemlinsky  and  his  wife  fled  to  New 
York  (Oncley  1975,62). 

Once  in  New  York,  Zemlinsky  never  received  the  attention 
that  he  had  experienced  in  Europe  before  World  War  II.  "There 
were  no  [conducting]  jobs,  his  composing  was  not  successful  and 
his  output  was  very  little"  (Oberkogler  1982,62).  It  appears 
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that  New  York,  with  yet  another  cultural  upbringing,  was  not 
interested  in  what  Zeml insky  had  to  offer.  Living  in  an 
insulated  circle  of  refugees,  his  outside  contacts  were  few 
(Oncley  1975,63).  He  died  there  in  1942. 

During  his  lifetime  Zeml insky  was  recognised  for  many  of  his 
achievements  by  his  contemporaries  both  in  Austria  and  abroad. 
Formal  recognition  of  his  ability  include  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  Prize  for  his  B  flat  major  Symphony  and  the 
Luitpold-Preis  in  Munich  for  his  first  opera  "Sarema"  (Weber,  H 
1977,10).  In  1901  Zemlinsky  had  received  enough  attention  to  be 
listed  as  a  composition  teacher  in  Max  Hess's  Deutscher 
Mus ikerkalendar  (Oberkogler  1982,22).  Other  honours  include  a 
special  anniversary  issue  highlighting  Zemlinsky' s  life  and  works 
in  1921  in  Der  Auftakt.  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Republic's  music 
magazine,  to  commemorate  Zemlinsky' s  fiftieth  birthday  and  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  Zemlinsky' s  arrival  in  Prague.  Evidence  of 
posthumous  recognition  that  Zemlinsky  received,  aside  from  the 
literature  about  him,  was  a  Gedenkschrift  honouring  his  100th 
birthday  on  October  14,  1971,  an  "Alexander  Zemlinsky  Fund" 

established  in  1989  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna  and  concerts  with  his  music  were  featured  at  the  Wiener 
Festwochen  in  1992  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
death. 

Zemlinsky' s  history  suggests  he  was  successful  because  his 
works  were  published  and  performed,  he  was  a  respected  musician 
and  conductor,  and  he  received  recognition  both  during  his 


lifetime  and  after  his  death.  According  to  Alma  Mahler  Werfel, 
he  was : 

. . .one  of  the  finest  musicians  and  a 
magnificent  teacher.  ...To  this  entire 
musical  generation  [Berg,  Webern,  and 
Krenek] ,  Zeml insky  was  the  teacher  par 
excellence.  His  technical  brilliance  was 
unique.  He  could  take  a  little  theme, 
take  it  mentally  in  hand,  so  to  speak, 
squeeze  it,  and  form  it  into  countless 
variations.  That  he  is  not  known  as  the 
master  of  our  time,  I  thought,  must  be  due 
to  his  rickety  physique.  A  low  shrub, 
no  matter  how  precious,  cannot  grow  into 
a  tall  tree  (Werfel  1958,14). 

If  an  artistic  director  has  a  several  hundred  classical 
works  to  choose  from,  why  are  Zemlinsky’ s  works  rarely  on  the 
list?  The  rise  of  mass  musical  culture  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  determined  what  we  in  1993  include  in  the 
canon  of  crowd  pleasing  repertoire. 

The  practice  of  performing  "old"  music  came  in  vogue  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  as  late  as  1840  most 
Viennese  and  Parisian  concertgoers  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  the 
greatest  music  might  be  the  music  of  the  past  (Weber, W  1977,5). 
Previously,  contemporary  music  was  performed  without  much  concern 
for  what  came  before  it.  "The  new  respect  for  the  masters  was  as 
much  a  commercial  as  an  artistic  phenomenon,  and  one  which  took 
many  saleable  forms  during  the  second  half  of  the  [nineteenth] 
century"  (Weber, W  1977,6).  Contemporary  works  were  considered 
less  important  than  the  "old"  ones  not  because  people  "disliked" 
new  music,  but  that  musical  culture  now  acted  against  it" 

(Weber,  W  1977,20). 
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By  the  1870's  contemporary  music  was  no  longer  regarded  as 

an  integral  part  of  the  concert  repertoire,  and  the  modern 

categories  of  popular  and  classical  music  had  come  into  place: 

Popular  music  was  whatever  people  said  you 
did  not  need  to  know  much  to  enjoy; 
classical  music  was  whatever  they  said  you 
did  need  a  serious  acquired  taste  to 
appreciate.  Only  the  opera  was  still 
regarded  in  the  old  manner,  as  music  about 
which  you  did  not  need  to  know  much,  but  it 
was  nice  if  you  did  (Weber, W  1977,20). 

Perhaps  this  is  why  Zemlinsky's  operas  were  more  successful  in 
his  lifetime  than  his  other  works.  Because  opera  was  not 
classified  as  either  popular  or  classical,  his  work  was  not 
associated  with  the  stigma  of  modern  music. 

As  a  result  of  classical  mass  culture,  large  audiences  were 
attracted  to  concerts,  as  the  new  profession  of  concert  managers 
turned  recitals  into  internationally  managed,  large  events 
(Weber,  W  1977,12).  Along  with  mass  culture  came  a  huge  increase 
in  music  publishing  as  publishers  seized  upon  lithography 
immediately  after  its  invention  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
print  sheet  music  for  home  use  with  flashy,  colourful 
illustrations  which  proved  easily  saleable  (Weber, W  1977,10). 
Consequently  the  music  business  became  a  profitable  venture. 

Classical  mass  culture  had  repercussions  for  the  artistic 
director  of  Symphony  Orchestra  X  because  as  audiences  became 
larger,  they  became  less  sophisticated.  Since  the  audience's 
level  of  understanding  decreased,  standards  are  all  that  an 
^  audience  knows  and  wants  to  listen  to.  Standards  are  understood 
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because  they  have  been  performed  often  and  have  a  historical 
place  in  the  repertoire.  Standards,  also  known  as  classics,  make 
up  the  canon  of  Western  music.  The  modern  day  result  of 
classical  mass  culture  is  that  performing  works  from  the  canon  is 
simply  too  profitable. 

The  program  director  for  Symphony  Orchestra  X  knows  that  he 
will  sell  a  certain  amount  of  tickets  if  he  programs  a  Beethoven 
Symphony  series.  He  knows  that  he  will  earn  enough  money  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  musicians  and  hopes  that  he  will  earn  a 
profit  in  order  to  help  meet  the  budget  for  the  next  concert.  In 
order  to  guarantee  that  he  will  sell  enough  tickets,  and  he  will 
be  able  to  pay  the  musicians,  the  concert  impressario  will  be 
conservative  in  his  choices,  by  programming  music  guaranteed  to 
bring  in  a  large  audience.  He  feels  obliged  to  play  economically 
safe  and  repeat  what  has  already  pleased. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century  as  music  progressed,  people 
prefered  the  music  of  the  past  largely  because  they  found  the 
contemporary  music  hard  to  follow  and  to  understand.  As  new 
music  took  a  subordinate  role  to  old  music,  there  was  less 
opportunity  for  audiences  to  hear  a  new  work  more  than  once  and 
gain  the  necessary  understanding.  "Music  that  is  not  held 
together  by  understanding  rapidly  decays  into  irritating  sound, 
and  finally,  if  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  understand  it,  into 
insulting  noises"  (McMullen  1978,45).  What  this  century  has  lost 
due  to  dwelling  on  the  past  and  the  regurgit iat ion  of  numerous 
works  is  the  ability  to  explore  new  areas  of  composition  and  for 
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audiences  to  appreciate  and  understand  modern  classical  music. 

Musical  standards  are  clearly  defined  in  1993  because 
musicians,  and  concert  promoters  began  programming  works  by 
certain  composers  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  By 
selecting  pieces  from  the  repertoire  of  published  music  to  be 
performed  vigorously  and  often,  impressarios  of  the  late  19th 
century  canonized  a  set  of  works  that  have  become  bonds  from 
which  future  generations  are  unable  to  break  free. 

Examples  of  composers  whose  works  are  canonized  are  Wagner, 
Brahms,  and  Mahler.  Their  names  are  common  knowledge  because 
their  works  are  often  performed  and  recorded,  many  of  their 
manuscripts  have  been  published  and  reissued  since,  and  their 
music  is  analyzed  and  performed  in  universities  and 
conservatories . 

As  educated  musicians  we  have  learned  that  certain  composers 

are  worth  studying  and  performing.  We  are  told  that  these  men 

are  significant  because  each  one  contributed  to  the  evolution  of 

classical  music.  It  is  thought  by  those  who  plan  music 

curriculums  that  understanding  music  can  only  be  achieved  through 

detailed  study  and  analysis  of  works  from  this  period  and 

earlier.  Not  studying  their  works  would  leave  a  large  gap  in 

one's  knowledge  of  music  history,  as  McMullen  suggests: 

Music  schools  have  found  no  substitute, 
in  their  new  materials  and  methods,  for  a 
thorough  and  old  fashioned  grounding  in  the 
rules  and  masterpieces  of  the  19th  century; 
and  composers  and  listeners,  including  the 
avant-garde,  who  lack  this  grounding  invar¬ 
iably  betray  the  fact  (McMullen  1978,52). 
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If  one  were  to  ask  a  group  of  university  students  from 
across  Canada  to  make  a  list  of  composers  and  their  works  that 
they  thought  to  be  significant  in  terms  of  music's  historical 
evolution,  the  list  would  likely  contain  similarities  too  uncanny 
to  be  called  a  coincidence.  The  names  already  mentioned  would  be 
on  the  list  along  with  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Haydn. 

All  the  men  on  the  university  student's  list  can  be 
credited  with  a  specific  part  of  the  development  of  Western 
music.  Notice  that  these  men  are  all  German,  that  Zeml insky  is 
not  among  them,  and  that  the  list  of  musical  explorers  ends  with 
Zeml insky' s  contemporary  Mahler.  McMullen  (1973,49)  suggests 
that  Western  music  was  at  one  time  a  sea  of  possibilities,  but  by 
1900  a  number  of  musical  geniuses  had  explored  just  about 
everything  that  seemed  to  be  worth  exploring.  The  geniuses 
created  twelve  semitones  within  the  octave  span,  twelve  seven- 
toned  scales  in  the  major  mode  and  twelve  in  the  minor,  and  a 
small  number  of  basic  types  of  chords,  rhythms,  and  forms.  From 
Bach  to  Brahms  an  immense  number  of  combinations  had  been 
brilliantly  used  as  the  geniuses  had  both  advanced  and  exhausted 
the  system:  "By  1900,  musical  evolution  had  progressed  to  the 
point  where  there  was  no  other  direction  to  go  than  to  abandon 
the  principle  of  tonality  itself,  and  along  with  it  the  forms  it 
reinforced  and  clarified"  (McMullen  1978,51).  For  example, 
Beethoven  moved  ahead  from  Haydn,  and  Schoenberg,  when  in  1908  he 
pushed  ahead  with  Wagnerian  chromaticism  and  abandoned  tonality, 
sounded  the  final  chord  (McMullen  1978,56).  "If  we  grant  that 
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this  centuries-long  "composition”  was  nearly  finished  by  1900,  we 
can  understand,  and  hear,  why  attempts  to  add  to  it  were  marked 
by  a  loss  in  power"  (McMullen  1978,50). 

According  to  this  theory,  by  not  exploring  new  horizons, 
Zemlinsky  was  in  essence  using  leftover  combinations  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  masters,  and  was  therefore  not  considered  as 
significant.  If  something  has  been  done  once,  it  is  less  likely 
to  be  significant  when  done  the  second  time.  "One  of  the 
symptoms,  as  every  artist  knows,  at  the  end  of  a  specific 
creative  job  is  a  tendency  toward  diminishing  returns"  (McMullen 
1978,50). 

These  attitudes  reflect  the  German  perspective  on  musicology 
whereby  the  innovators  are  valued  the  most,  and  composers  like 
Zemlinsky  who  did  not  "increase  the  storehouse  of  options  within 
music  -  most  often  defined  ...  as  the  development  of  tonality  and 
forms"  (Rideout  1990,107),  are  branded  as  second-rate.  This 
perspective  was  adopted  in  America  in  the  1880's  and  it  was  only 
about  a  hundred  years  later  that  musicologists  began  to  question 
it  (Rideout  1990,106,107). 

Can  one  say  that  a  piece  is  "good"  because  this  composer 
used  a  specific  figure  here  or  used  a  new  technique  there?  It  is 
easy  to  look  backwards  and  evaluate  music  history  as  we  tend  to 
remove  all  context  and  consider  only  the  works  themselves,  and 
hindsight  is  always  20/20.  As  music  historians,  musicians,  and 
listeners  can  we  claim  that  Beethoven  wrote  "good"  music  because 
we  like  the  sound  of  his  music  or  only  because  he  stretched  the 
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orchestral  colour  scheme? 


Should  we  base  a  composer's  worth  solely  on  creative 
exploration  in  that  ability,  technique,  and  skill  are  discounted 
in  the  face  of  something  novel?  Must  works  be  judged  on  what 
they  have  done  for  music  history's  evolution  and  not  simply 
because  they  are  works  of  art? 

Plow  did  the  music  scholars  and  performers  come  to  agree  on  a 
certain  group  of  composers  to  study  and  perform?  Guillory 
suggests  that: 

For  a  work  to  be  canonical  must  mean  that 
over  successive  generations  readers  must 
continue  to  affirm  a  judgement  of  greatness 
almost  as  though  each  generation  actually 
judged  anew  the  quality  of  the  work 
(Guillory  1990,236). 

An  individual's  taste  does  not  designate  a  work  for  canon 
inclusion,  "unless  that  judgement  is  made  in  a  certain 
institutional  context,  a  setting  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
insure  the  reproduction  of  the  work,  and  its  continual 
reintroduction  to  generations  of  readers"  (Guillory  1990,237). 

For  almost  a  hundred  years  now  Zemlinslcy's  works  have  been 
"reproduced"  in  the  forms  of  publication  and  performance. 

Zeml insky's  works  have  been  published  by  Universal  Edition,  a 
noteable  modern  music  publisher,  and  since  his  death  a  number  of 
his  operas  have  been  produced  in  his  birth  city  and  abroad. 
Although  his  music  may  be  promoted  by  artistic  directors  of 
symphony  orchestras,  opera  houses  and  music  festivals,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  his  music  is  taught  in  educational 
institutions.  It  is  through  the  university  curriculum  that 
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knowledge  of  Zemlinsky's  life  and  works  will  be  passed  on  to 
future  generations  as  music  having  significance  and  worth 
studying  and  performing.  "We  all  teach  what  we  were  taught, 
value  what  we  were  taught  to  value,  and  perceive  the  world  as  we 
were  taught  to  perceive  it.  We  are  all  the  products  of  our 
academic  musical  culture ...”( Rideout  1990,111).  When  we  change 
what  we  teach,  the  question  that  numerous  authors  have  asked 
namely,  "Why  is  Alexander  Zeml insky  veiled  in  obsurity?" ,  will  be 
unnecessary. 

Another  factor  in  the  canonization  of  a  piece  of  music  is 
the  composition  of  the  society  or  social  group  making  the 
decision  for  inclusion.  The  group  whether  defined  by  social 
status,  profession,  or  common  interests  will  have  different 
composers  and  works  on  their  list  than  other  groups,  and  will 
choose  certain  pieces  depending  on  the  group's  make-up  and 
backgrounds.  Two  different  groups  may  not  agree  on  what  is 
"good".  For  example,  the  canon  of  "good"  music  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  one  university 
students  would  suggest  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  "The 
process  of  canon  formation  has  always  been  determined  by  the 
interests  of  the  more  powerful"  (Guillory  1990,234). 

For  example,  Schoenberg  is  a  composer  who's  works  are 
studied  in  universities,  but  are  rarely  heard  in  concert.  His 
work  is  primarily  accepted  by  an  international,  intellectual, 
circle  rather  than  a  mainstream  one.  Academics  and  Symphony 
Orchestra  directors  may  differ  in  opinion  when  it  comes  to 
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including  Schoenberg's  compositions  in  their  canons.  Like 
Zemlinsky,  the  canon  that  includes  Schoenberg's  works  is  not 
based  on  innovation  and  exploration  of  tonal  harmonies  and  forms. 

Did  economics,  contemporary  musical  politics,  social 
politics  or  the  pursuit  of  research  today  condemn  Alexander 
Zeml insky  to  obscurity?  According  to  what  we  have  been  taught, 
to  have  one's  works  included  in  the  canon  of  Western  music  one 
has  to  be  an  innovator  and  explorer  and  has  to  contribute 
significantly  to  the  evolution  of  Western  music.  In  order  to  be 
remembered  in  history  one  must  make  a  significant  contribution  in 
one  area  of  music,  so  that  one  aspect  stands  out  above  all 
others . 

In  Zemlinsky's  case,  he  was  a  skilled  and  masterful  composer 
who  started  with  a  basically  conservative  style  learned  through  a 
formal  institution.  He  later  became  more  progressive  as  he  was 
exposed  to  Wagner's  music  and  was  influenced  by  Mahler.  Oncley 
suggests  that: 

His  mature  compositions  were  too  modern 
to  be  popular,  but  not  avant-garde  enough  to 
be  notorious.  During  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century,  Zemlinsky's  music 
existed  in  the  shadow  of  the  most  adventurous 
compositions  of  his  friend  Schoenberg.  In 
the  1920' s  and  1930' s,  his  emotionally  laden 
compositions  failed  to  appeal  to  audiences 
who  preferred  wit  and  objectivity  in  their 
music  (Oncley  1975,449). 

Zemlinsky's  music  would  have  been  suitable  for  a  time 
period  when  contemporary  music  had  more  public  appeal.  For 
example,  the  "Lyrische  Symphonic"  was  written  at  a  time  when  neo- 
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classicism  pervaded  the  musical  scene.  The  nostalgic  spirit  of 
Zemlinksy's  work  did  not  reflect  the  times.  It  was  not  modern 
enough  to  be  scandalous,  not  conventional  enough  to  be  popular. 
“But  the  "Lyrische  Symphonie"  opus  18  contains  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  music  Zemlinsky  ever  wrote"  (Oncley  1975,339).  The 
rift  created  between  popular  and  art  music  after  1900  was  a  bain 
to  Zemlinsky’ s  career  as  a  composer  because  the  Viennese  lumped 
"avant-garde"  music  and  "modern  conservative"  music  together. 

To  his  credit  much  of  his  music  was  published  by  a  premier 
publisher,  but  performance  was  limited  to  small  societies  that 
specialized  in  promoting  contemporary  works  in  a  time  when 
audiences  were  becoming  increasingly  larger.  Copies  of  his 
published  works  were  likely  not  in  demand. 

Zemlinsky  enjoyed  success  as  a  conductor  at  the  Volksoper  in 
Vienna  and  later  with  several  ensembles  in  Prague.  (What  we  know 
of  his  work  during  the  Prague  years  is  limited  because  of  the 
communist  dominance  after  World  War  II  and  the  lack  of 
information  leaving  the  country. )  Although  Zemlinsky  was  skilled 
as  a  composer,  his  works  were  performed  and  published,  and  he  was 
a  respected  conductor,  he  did  not  make  a  large  enough  imprint  in 
any  one  area  in  his  contemporary  society  to  be  remembered  as  a 
significant  person  today. 

With  the  canon  of  Western  music  holding  such  an  imposing 
place  in  our  minds,  pocket  books  and  concert  hall  programmes, 
modern  music  takes  a  back  seat.  In  the  same  way  Alexander 
Zemlinsky,  a  composer  in  the  peripherary  of  the  "great"  exploring 


innovators,  is  overshadowed  by  canonical  greats  such  as  Gustav 
Mahler,  Arnold  Schoenberg  and  the  Second  Viennese  School. 

Zeml insky  had  skill,  technique  and  mastery,  but  because  he  is  not 
an  innovator,  he  is  not  considered  part  of  the  evolution  of 
Western  music  and  therefore  his  works  are  excluded  from  the  canon 
of  Western  music. 

Zemlinsky  is  important  however,  in  terms  of  another  canon, 
based  on  different  criteria  and  created  by  a  different  group.  If 
one  were  to  consult  literature  on  the  cultural  history  of  Vienna, 
Zemlinsky  would  at  least  be  mentioned  as  a  contributing  person, 
if  not  have  an  article  written  about  him,  his  music,  or  his 
accomplishments.  For  example,  in  1992,  the  Oesterreichische 
Musikzeitschrift  devoted  an  issue  entirely  to  Zemlinsky.  He  is 
important  to  Viennese  history  because  of  his  association  with 
Brahms,  Mahler  and  Schoenberg,  his  conducting  abilities  and  for 
the  initiative  and  support  he  showed  for  the  “new  music"  in 
Vienna.  The  Viennese  musical  canon  is  based  on  composers 
important  to  the  musical  life  in  Vienna,  rather  than  innovation 
and  creative  exploration.  Here  Zemlinsky  is  a  significant 
player.  In  the  Viennese  canon,  Zemlinsky  has  an  indisputable 
place  in  the  history  of  music. 
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